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the Lords, assumed this jurisdiction. But, following the example of the
clergy, the nobles too obtained for their vassals, by placing them under
their-own authority, a similar exemption from the authority of the State.
In this manner the peasants settled on the property of ecclesiastical and
lav landlords first became their true vassals, bound not only to pay definite
private services, but also to serve them in all such matters as were formerly
regulated by the authority of the State, that is, of the ruler and his
officials.

The legal position of the vassal peasant population also underwent at
this time a fundamental change, due to German colonisation and the
introduction of German law. The immigration of German colonists into
Bohemia begins even in the twelfth century. They received from their
new overlords, as a rule in return for a clearly determined yearly payment,
only portions of untilled land, chiefly in the wooded and formerly unin-
habited regions of the country, but on the other hand they enjoyed a
more favourable legal position in regard to their landlords than that in
which the native peasant population found itself. The main privilege of
this new law in Bohemia, which was there known as the German Law
(iits teutonlcum\ lay in this: it secured to the peasant the hereditary posses-
sion of his land and thus made him an hereditary or emphiteutic tenant
(hence it is also called ius emphlteuticum\ and, more than this, settled his
duties towards the overlord by a firm and precise agreement. For the
overlords themselves it was profitable, because it secured to them a fixed
yearly income from their lands. Thus is explained the rapid spread of
this "German Law" in Bohemia and Moravia, not only among the new
colonists but also among the older peasant population, which for the most
part was gradually brought into a relationship with its overlords similar
to that of the colonists.

In this manner, in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,
the various classes of the dependent peasant population were fused into
one tolerably united class of peasant vassals, who occupied their land as
hereditary tenants in return for a definite yearly rent and for other
precisely settled duties, and were exempt from the authority of the state
officials, but, on the other hand, were subject to the authority of their
overlords and were represented at the king's court only by them.

During this time a new class grew up in Bohemia and Moravia through
the rise of a number of towns, of which there had been none before the
thirteenth century. They developed partly out of older colonies of
foreign, chiefly German, traders, which had early been formed here and
there, and enjoyed special rights and immunities; in Prague we find as
early as the eleventh century such a community of traders, with a
considerable measure of autonomy; it was not till the first half of
the thirteenth century that this community was transformed into the
"Old Town11 of Prague. In part, they were entirely new foundations of
the kings and also of other overlords. At the end of the Pfemyslid era
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